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'The Tarentella, } 


THE TARENTELLA. 


Comparep with this national dance of the Neapolitans, 
the liveliest and noisest Roman Saltarello is but a dull 
and quiet affair. One must have had the evidence of 
one’s own senses to be able to form any adequate 
notion of the furore with which it is danced by the 
real native Tarentella professors, and of the shrill 
music and screams by which itis accompanied. To the 
town of Resina, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, from 
that place of rest and entertainment on the mountain 
romantically called the “ Hermitage,” because the 
Boniface who dispenses the bread and cheese and 


olives and the Lachryme Christi usually wears a 
monkish dress and hood, must, we should think, be 
about three English miles in a straight line. Yet on 


a calm summer’s day when the volcano was quiet, and 
such gentle breeze as there was blowing from the sea 
towards the mountain, and over the town which stands 
on the shore, we have distinctly heard the screaming 
and roaring of the voices of those that were dancing 
the Tarentella, or making music for those that were 
dancing it. Forsyth says, rather caustically, that the 
church processions of these people are enough to 
frighten a war-horse. At times they are so. But at 
all times this out-of-door Tarentella music is enough to 
terrify any horse that has not been accustomed to it. 
We once knew an English horse at Naples that would 
-bolt at the first sound of a tambourine, and that never 
could be made to pass a Tarentella party without a hard 
struggle for it with his rider. Even when in his stable 
he would tremble all over if he heard a tambourine 
laying out im the street. The creature evidently 
on that where a tambourine came first, there was 
likely to be a Tarentella and its choir close behind. 

The dance is hardly ever performed except out of 
doors and in the open air. The uet is the paved 
road or the roadside, or the laveingged streets of 
Naples; the canopy is the over ing sky, and 
whether by day or by night, or as one bright, clear, 
unspotted blue, or with a moon almost as bright as a 
northern sun, where could so glorious a canopy be 
gotten ? 

One might fancy that the excessive heat of the 
climate would be against it; but, in their sport, the 
people do not seem to care for it. With the exception 
of the short and merry season of carnival, which falls 
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in the cool time of the year, dancing seems to be almost 
entirely a summer amusement with them. To do a 
Tarentella as it ought to be done requires room, and 
although the palaces of the nobility and gentry be 
large (in ninety cases out of a hun far toe fates 
for their shrunken fortunes), the lodgings of the poor 
and humble, especially in Naples and in the neigh- 
bouring towns, are — very narrow. Now and 
then in walking through the poorer and more peopled 
part of — on a winter's night, the sounds of 
the Tarentella might be heard. But this was rare. 
With the first festa or Saint's day occurring in the 
spring time of the year the Tarentellari began to be 
seen and heard in the streets and roadsides, and they 
generally yar gras with the day of Ogni Santi or 
All Saints, early in the month of November; though 
at times we have seen them performing on the day of 
the Dead or All Souls, and dancing, in what seemed 
to us an unfeeling and heathenish fashion, from the 
public cemetery outside of the town where their rela- 
tions and friends were interred, to their own dark 
abodes within the city. Our old Roman, clerical, and 
archeological friend, though bound as a priest to con- 
demn some evident relics of yew err could find, on 
these occasions, fine scope for indulging in his classical 
comparisons, prototypes, and derivations. “The an- 
cients,” he would say, “tried to turn the valley of the 
shadow of Death intoa pleasant place. Go to Pompeii, 
and you will find that pleasantest and gayest street 
in it is the street of the Tombs, and that the tombs 
therein are carved with fruits and flowers, and all 
cheerful emblems. These Lazzaroni are only doing 
the same manner of thing in their way. They are 
dancing over the dead, and singing over the dead, and 
eating and drinking over the dead ; and what are these 
sweet cakes, made, for the Day of the Dead, of meal 
and honey, but the type of the honey which the 
ancients put upon the tongue and lips of the dying ?” 
“And are those pieces of money,” said we, “that 
are rattling in the money-box near the porto the 
fee-pennies for Old Charon?”  ‘‘ Not e that,” 
said our archeologist, “but they are for the souls in 
purgatory ; that money is t in masses for the dead 
—for the repose and good of the relatives and friends 
of these dancers and feasters.” 

But the days on which to see the Tarentella dancing 
in its perfection, and to its greatest extent, are the 
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Festa della Madonna dell’ Arco, or the feast of our Lady 
of the Ark, which occurs about the middle of summer, 
and the Festa della Madonna di Pie-di-Grotta, or the 
Feast of our Lady at the foot of the Grotto, which 
occurs in the month of September, when, in most 
years, the air has been somewhat cooled by the first 
veavy fall of autumnal rain. It was an article com- 
monly inserted in the simple marriage-contracts of the 
r Neapolitans and the peasantry of the Terra di 
voro, that the husband should take his wife to one 
or both of these annual festivals, and on no account 
omit so to do unless child-bearing or sickness or some 
other calamity stood in the way. The shrine of the 
Madonna dell’ Arco stands on the summit of a lofty 
mountain, a peak of the Apennines, between the towns 
of Salerno and Avellino, but much nearer to Avellino 
than to Salerno. On account of the distance (above 
twenty miles from Naples) the Festa is often an affair 
of two or even three days for those who go to it from 
the capital, and who are too poor to pay for carriage 
conveyance. But people flock thither from much 
greater distances—even from as far as the borders of 
Apulia, &c., on one side, and from the borders of Cala- 
bria on the other. All sorts of beasts of burden and 
all manner of vehicles are put in requisition. A day or 
two before the grand day, the hack gigs and coaches— 
the Canestre, Corriboli, Calessi, Salta-fosse, and every 
machine, however named, that has wheels—almost en- 
tirely disappear from the streets and piazze of Naples. 
They are all off to the Festa of the Madonna dell’ 
Arco, and so crammed and loaded that it is marvellous 
they do not all break down—as not a few of them in- 
variably do, before they get back. The vehicles, the 
horses, and asses are left at the foot of the mountain, 
or at a village above mid-way up; and the toilsome 
ascent is performed on foot, in the manner of a pil- 
grimage and penance. 

While in the church, and in the presence of the un- 
veiled miraculous effigies of the Virgin, the people 
are devout, silent, reverential, and very commonly in 
tears—in tears of adoration and tenderness; but as 
soon as the service is over, and the image has been 
worshipped, they bound from the church-door to an 
mg level space, and begin dancing and singing with 
all their might, or they seat themselves among the 
trees on the ors slopes of the mountain, and begin 
feasting and drinking, as if the end of the world were 
approaching, and their salvation depended upon their 
swallowing all the good things spread before them. 
Fires of charcoal or of wood are kindled among the 
trees for the cooking of maccaroni, the frying of meat 
and sau and other good things. There is lack 
neither of cold water nor of wine; for at a short 
space from the shrine there is a spring that wells out 
of a rock, and is as cold as ice; and if any party should 
have neglected to bring wine with them, there are 
a ag at hand from Monteforte, Avellino, Castel 

icala, Dendicane, or some other town or village, 
with goatskins well filled with the best wines that 
grow in the country; and as this wine is only about 
a penny English the bottle, even the poor man may 
take his fill of it upon such a grand occasion, or to do 
honour to our Lady of the Ark. Certain it is that all 

rties, men and women, drink very copiously of it. 

e once heard an enthusiastic and inventive French 
violinist talk of having heard at one time and place 

mille coups d’archet, or four thousand fiddlers fid- 
dling all of arow. We will not venture to say that 
there were so many mandolins on the esplanade in 
front of the shrine of the Madonna dell’ Arco, but we 
may safely say that it would have puzzled a good ac- 
countant to make out the total number of mandolins, 
guitars, tambourines, castanets, and zampogne or bag- 
pipes that were up there a-playing all together, or to 
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count all the different pairs that were Tarentella-ing to 
this wild and shrill music. 

When the feasting and dancing were all over there, 
or when the different parties began to think of return- 
ing to their several homes, there seemed generally to 
be another short visit paid to the interior of the church 
and to the shrine, and, after that, the parties went their 
way down the steep and rough mountain paths, yet 
stopping to foot it to the instruments wherever there 
was a smooth space or an approach to it. We have 
seen a chain of these dancers (only with a link broken 
here and there) reaching from the church nearly to 
the foot of the mountain; and, however rough the 
road, nearly all these dancers were footing it without 
their shoes, and in many instances without their thick 
stockings, which the nts rarely wear at all except 
on some great festa like this. As it is considered pious 
and meritorious to go soberly and sadly up the moun- 
tain, so it is deemed orthodox to come down jubilant 
and jolly, and for the young to dance the whole way, 
except where rocks and precipices say no. 

The woods and copses about Avellino produce, in 
amazing abundance, a very delicious kind of haze]-nut. 
These nuts are ripe and in season at the time of this 
festival, and every party that goes to our Lady of the 
Ark considers it an essential part of the festa to buy 
and bring away as many of these nuts as can, by any 
possibility, be carried. The neighbourhood has also a 
celebrity for wooden trenchers, and very small hand- 
buckets made of the white poplar, out of which the 
poor —_ very commonly drink. These things, too, 
are purchased, and they are the more prized if they 
have been previously carried up to the top of the 
mountain and to the shrine of our Lady. The women 
tie some of the nuts round their necks like beads or 
rosaries, hang them to the loops or drops of their large 
ear-rings, and make green wreaths of the branches or 
twigs from which the nuts have been gathered, and 
wear them as coronals on their heads, or carry them in 
an equally classical manner in their right hands. The 
men garnish themselves with the little white hand- 
buckets, generally keeping one in the right hand, 
wherewith to salute their neighbours and friends as 
they meet them, by waving it over their heads, or by 
drumming on it with their knuckles. You will often 
see a donkey coming from our Lady of the Ark so 
loaded and covered with nuts, branches, twigs, and 
buckets, that you will scarcely be able to make out the 
species or genus, except by his salient ears and his 
hoots. 

As for the vehicles, whether they go upon four 
wheels or upon two, or whether they be large or small, 
they are covered al] over with nuts and buckets. We 
used to think that this Madonna ought to be called 
our Lady of the Nuts, or our Lady of the Buckets ; 
but we knew a Madonna delle Noce, or a nut Madonna, 
in another part of the kingdom, and perhaps the 
honour of the bucket was similarly pre-occupied 
There was one method of disposing of the nuts which 
was pretty and graceful, and which helped to give 
variety and good je ge ee effect to the groups as 
they went along, half dancing and half walking. A 
white wand, or just as frequently a straight sapling 
of hazel with the bark on it, about six or seven feet 
long, was hung at the upper end with nuts, strung to- 
gether like rosaries, and under the nuts, stretched on 
a slight wooden frame, was a print, rudely engraved 
and coloured, of our Lady of the Ark with the infant 
in her arms. Occasionally this wand or pole termi- 
nated with a hoop, which was wreathed round with 
foliage and fruit, and in the centre of which hung the 
picture of the Madonna. Making allowance for the 
difference of the materials, and the different character 
of the emblem within the circle, this thing bore a 
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pretty close resemblance to that which we see in an- 
cient sculpture illustrative of ovations, or triumphs, or 
sacrificial processions. The bearer of this trophy or 
standard was almost invariably a woman, and gene- 
rally the tallest and the finest, in person and in dress, of 
the party. It was alternately carried erect like a ban- 
ner or flag, and carried over the shoulder like a 
musket. 

We have seen some sketches made in the country, or 
while the recollections were fresh and vivid, by 
Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A., which conveyed a very 
good notion of parts of this great festival. Much of 
the picturesqueness and gracefulness of the groups 
was in them, but the grotesqueness, the broad humour, 
the dashing, glaring effects were altogether wanting ; 
and they are to be painted only by one who shall unite 
in his single sh the powers of Hogarth, Teniers, 
Wilkie, and Poussin, together with other qualities 
which exist in none of those masters, and which would 
hardly be produced by a union and intermingling of 
all their powers. A painter of genius and vivacity 
might make himself great by occupying this field, 
which has scarcely been trodden ; but let no foreigner 
attempt it without a previous and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the manners and habits of thought of the 
people, and with the rich, expressive, and humorous 
dialect they talk. Our painters generally seem to take 
in ideas pf by the eyes; and therefore it is that the 
soul of the subject is so commonly wanting. 

[To be continued.) 





Motion of Animals in taking their Prey—We must not 
estimate the slow motions of animals by our own sensations. 
The motion of the bill of the swallow or the fly-catcher, in 
catching a fly, is so rapid, that we do not see it, but only hear 
the snap. On the contrary, how very different are the means 
given to the chameleon for obtaining his food! he lies more still 
than the dead leaf, his skin is like the bark of a tree, and takes 
the hue of surrounding objects. Whilst other animals have 
excitement conforming to their rapid motions, the shrivelled face 
of the chameleon hardly indicates life; the eyelids are scarcely 
parted ; he protrudes his tongue with a motion so imperceptible 
towards the insect, that it is touched and caught more certainly 
than by the most lively action. Thus, various creatures living 
upon insects reach their prey by different means and instincts ; 
rapidity of motion, which gives no time for escape, is bestowed 
on some, whilst others have a languid and slow movement that 
excites no alarm. The loris, a tardigrade animal, might be 
pitied too for the slowness of its motions, if they were not the 
very means bestowed —_ it as necessary to its existence. It 
steals on its prey by night, and extends its arm to the bird on 
the branch, or the great moth, with a motion so imperceptibly 
slow, as to make sure of its object—Sir Charles Bell on the 
Mechanism of the Hand. 


Means of Economising Water in Rivers before the Intro- 
duction of Locks.—The first expedient which occurred was to 
thrust the boat as nearly as possible to the rapid, and having 
well fastened her, there to await an increase of water by rain ; 
and this was sometimes assisted by a collection of boats, which 
by forming a kind of floating dam, deepened the water imme- 
diately above, and threw part of the rapid behind themselves. 
This eimple expedient was still in practice at Sunbury, on the 
Thames, since the beginning of the present century; and else- 
where, the custom of building bridges almost always at fords to 
accommodate ancient roads of access, as well as to avoid the diffi- 
culty of founding piers in deep water, afforded opportunity for 
improvement in navigating the rapids formed by the shallow 
water or ford; for a stone bridge may be formed into a lock, or 
stoppage of the river, by means of transverse timbers from pier to 
pier, sustaining a series of boards called paddles, opposed to the 
strength of the current, as was heretofore seen on the same river 
Thames where it passes the city of Oxford at Friar Bacon’s bridge, 
on the road to Abingdon, Such paddles are there in use to deepen 
the irregular river channels above that bridge: and the boat or 
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hoats of very considerable tonnage thus find passage uw wards or 
downwards, a single arch being occasionally 1 of it paddles 
to afford free passage through the bridge. In this sense of the word, 
the arches of old London Bridge were designated as locks, some of 
the widest of them being pu ly closed up to low-water mark 
by sheet-piling, which (with the sterlings of framework filled with 
rubble-stones for protection of the piers) retained the river navi- 
gable for some hours to Richmond, at high-water sometimes quite 
to Kingston. The next degree of improvement was the intro- 
duction of modern locks, at first for distinction called pound- 
locks, wherein water was impounded for the reception of the 
boat; and these pound-locks, improved by modern accuracy, 
with side-walls and convenient sluices, have not only rendered 
the Thames and most of our other English rivers navigable, but 
by economizing the water requisite for the transit of boats sha: 

to the loch, have given rise and scope to canal navigatioun—that 
is, to water-carriage where no river or stream existed or does 
exist.— Telford’s Narrative. 








Tameness of Birds in the Galapagos Archipelago.—This 
disposition is common to all the terrestrial species, namely, to 
the mocking-thrushes, the finches, the wrens, tyrant fly-catchers, 
the dove, and carrion-buzzard. All of them often approached 
sufficiently near to be killed with a switch, and sometimes, as J 
myself tried, with a cap or hat. A gun is here almost super- 
fluous; for with the muzzle I pushed a hawk off the branch of a 
tree. One day, whilst lying down, a mocking-thrush alighted 
on the edge ofa pitcher, made of the shell of a tortoise, which I 
held in my hand, and began very quietly to sip the water; it 
allowed me to lift it from the ground whilst seated on the vessel ; 
I often tried, and very nearly succeeded, in catching these birds 
by their legs. Formerly the birds appear to have been even tamer 
than at present. Cowley (in the year 1684) says, that the 
“ turtle-doves were so tame, that they would often alight upon 
our hats and arms, so that we could take them alive: they not 
fearing man, until such time that some of our company did 
fire at them, whereby they were rendered more shy.’’ Dampier 
also, in the same year, says “that a man in a morning’s walk 
might kill six or seven dozen of these doves.” At t, 
although certainly very tame, they co not alight on people's 
arms, nor do they suffer themselves to be killed in such large 
numbers, It is surprising that they have not become wilder; 
for these islands during the last one hundred and fifty years have 
been frequently visited by buccaneers and whalers; and the 
sailors, wandering through the woods in search of tortoises, 
always take cruel delight in knocking down the little birds, 
These birds, although now still more persecuted, do not readily 
become wild: in Charles Island, which had then been colonized 
about six years, I saw a boy sitting by a well with a switch in 
his hand, with which he killed the doves and finches as they 
came to drink, He had already procured a little heap of them 
for his dinner; and he said that he had constantly been in the 
habit of waiting by this well for the same purpose, It would 
appear that the birds of this archipelago, not having as yet learnt 
that man is a more dangerous animal than the tortoise or the 
Amblyrhynchus, disregard him, in the same manner as in 
England shy birds, such as magpies, disregard the cows and 
horses grazing in our fields, The Falkland Islands offer 
a second instance of birds with a similar disposition. The 
extraordinary tameness of the little Opetiorhynchus has been 
remarked by Pernety, Lesson, and other voyagers; it is not 
however peculiar to that bird, the Polyborus, snipe, upland and 
lowland goose, thrush, bunting, and even some true hawks, are 
all more or less tame. As the birds are so tame there, where 
foxes, hawks, and owls occur, we may infer that the absence of 
all rapacious animals at the Galapagos is not the cause of their 
tameness here. The upland geese at the Falklands show, by 
the precaution they. take in building on the islets, that they are 
aware of their danger from the foxes; but they are not by this 
rendered wild towards man, This tameness of the birds, espe- 
cially of the water-fowl, is strongly contrasted with the habits of 
the same species ix Tierra del Fuego, where for ages past they 
have been persecuted by the wild inhabitants, In the Falklands 
the sportsman may sometimes kill more of the upland geese in 
one day than he can carry home; whereas in Tierra del Fuego it 
is nearly as difficult to kill one as it is in England to shoot the 
common wild goose.—Darwin’s Journal of a Voyage round the 
World, in Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No, XVII. 
AvuTUMNAL FrELp-Sports. 


Pozrry has little to do with the field-sports of the 
present day. except to express a truthful hatred of 
those selfish enjoyments which demoralize the whole 
agricultural ———-. The chace has lost its ancient 
feudal splendours; the battue is work for butchers’ 


bo 
Yet we may find in the Poets many inspiriting pic- 
tures of the field-sports of our forefathers; and we 
must never forget that, however these things have de- 
generated, the manly exercises of the old English gen- 
tlemen were fitted to nourish the bold spirit of the 
sturdy yeomen with whom they lived in honest fellow- 
ship. Shakspere was unquestionably a keen sports- 
man, and has in many es shown the nicest 
appreciation of what belonged to the excellence of 
horse and hound. He knew all the points of the horse, 
as may be seen in the noble description in the ‘ Venus 
and Adonis; he delighted in hounds of the highest 
breed— 
“So flew'd, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-kneed and dew-lapp'd, like Thessalian bulls; 

Slow in it, but rmateh'd in mouth like bells, 

Each under each.” 


The chace in his day was not a tremendous burst for 
an hour or two, whose breathless speed shuts out all 
sense of beauty in the sport. There was harmony in 
every sound of the ancient hunt—there was poetry in 
all its associations. Such lines as those which Hip- 
lita utters were not the fancies of a cloistered stu- 
nt :— 
“ T was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of S : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, sweet thunder,” 
The solemn huntings of princes and great lords, where 
large assemblies were convened to chase the deer in 
spaces enclosed by nets, but where the cook and the 
butler were as n as the hunter, were described 
in stately verse by George Gascoigne. ‘The noble 


art of venerie”’ seems to have been an admirable excuse 


But the open hunting with the country squire’s 
les was a more stirring matter. By daybreak was 
the bugle sounded ; and from the spacious offices of the 
Hall came forth the keepers, leading their slow-hounds 
for finding the game, and the foresters with their grey- 
nounds in Jeash. Many footmen are there in attend- 
ance with their quarter-staffs and hangers. Slowly 
ride forth the master and his friends. Neighbours 
join them on their way to the wood. There is merri- 
ment in their progress, for as pass through the 
village, they stop before the door of the sluggard, who 
ought to have been on foot, singing, “ Hunt’s up to 
the day :”— 
“ The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up; 
The birds they sing, 
The deer they fling : 
Hey nony, nony-no: 
The hounds they ery, 
The hunters fly : 
Hey troli-lo, trololile, 
The hunt is up.” 


It is a cheering and inspiriting tune—the réveillée— 
awakening like the “singing” of the lark, or the 
“ lively din” of the cock. Sounds like these were heard, 
half a century after the youth of Shakspere, by the 
student whose poetry scarcely descended to the common 
things which surrounded him ; for it was not the out- 
gushing of the heart over all life and nature; it was 
the reflection of his own individuality, and the echo of 
books—beautiful indeed, but not all-comprehensive :— 


“ Oft list'’ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill.” 
Miron. 


To the wood leads the chief huntsman. He has 
tracked the hart or doe to the covert on the previous 
night; and now the game is to be roused by man and 
dog. Some of the company may sing the fine old 
song, as old as the time of Henry VIL. — 


“ Blow thy horn, hunter, 
Blow thy horn on high. 
In yonder wood there lieth a doe; 
In faith she woll not die. 
Then blow thy horn, hunter, 
f Then blow thy horn, hunter, 





for ease and luxury “under the greenwood tree.” 


Then blow thy horn, jolly hunter.” 
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The hart is roused. The hounds have burst out in 
“ musical confusion.” Soho! is cried. The greyhounds 
are unleashed. And now rush horsemen and footmen 
over hill, through dingle. A mile or two of sharp 
running, and he is again in cover. Again the keepers 
beat the thicket with their staves. He is again in the 
open field. And so it is long before the treble-mort is 
sounded ; and the great mystery of “ wood-craft,” the 
anatomy of the venison, is gone through with the 
nicest art, even to the cutting off a bone for the 
raven. 

In Coleridze’s ‘ Lite Remains,’ the ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ is cited as furnishing a signal example of “ that 
affectionate Jove of nature and natural objects, without 
which no man could have observed so steadily, or 
painted so truly and passionately, the very minutest 
beauties of the external world.” The description of the 
hare-hunt is there given at length as a specimen of this 
power. A remarkable proof of the completeness as 
well as accuracy of Shakspere’s description lately pre- 
sented itself to our mind, in running through a little 
volume, full of talent, published in 1825—‘ Essays and 
Sketches of Character, by the late Richard Ayton, Esq.’ 
There is a Pn aed on hunting, and especially on hare- 
hunting. He says—“I am not one of the perfect fox- 
hunters of these realms; but having been in the way 
of late of seeing a good deal of various modes of hunt- 
ing, I would, for the benefit of the uninitiated, set down 
the results of my observations.” In this matter he 
writes with a perfect unconsciousness that he is de- 
scribing what any one has described before. But as 
accurate an observer had been before him :— 

“ She (the hare) generally returns to the beat from 
which she was put up, running, as all the world knows, 
in a circle, or something sometimes like it, we had 
better say, that we may keep on good terms with the 
mathematical. At starting, she tears away at her 
utmost speed for a mile or more, and distances the 
dogs half way ; she then returns, diverging a little to 
the right or left, that she may not run into the mouths 
of her enemies—a necessity which accounts for what 
we call the circularity of her course. Her flight from 
home is direct and precipitate: but on her way back, 
when she has oalaed a little time for consideration and 
stratagem, she describes a curious Jabyrinth of short 
turnings and windings, as if to perplex the dogs by the 
intricacy of her track.” 

Compare this with Shakspere :— 


“ And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 

The. many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes.” 


Mr. Ayton thus goes on :— 

“The nde whom we left in full cry, continue 
their music without remission as long as they are 
faithful to the scent; as a summons, it should seem, 
like the seamen’s cry, to pe together, or keep together, 
and it is a certain proof to themselves and their fol- 
lowers that they are in the right way. On the instant 
that they are at fault, or lose the scent, they are silent. 
- « « « « « The weather, in its impression on the 
scent, is the great father of ‘faults;’ but they may 
arise from other accidents, even when the day is in 
every respect favourable. The intervention of ploughed 
land, on which the scent soon cools or evaporates, is 
at least perilous; but sheep-stains, recently left by a 
flock, are fatal: they cut off the scent irrecoverably— 
making a gap, as it were, in the clue, in which the 





~ have not even a hint for their guidance.” 
ompare Shakspere again :— 
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‘‘ Sometime ne runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where eartb-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometimes sorteth with a herd of deer ; 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear : 


For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 
Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies, 
As if another —_ were in the skies.” 


One more extract from Mr. Ayton :— 

“ Suppose, then, after the usual rounds, that you see 
the hare at last (a sorry mark for so many foes) sorely 
beleaguered—looking dark and draggled—and limping 
heavily along—then stopping to listen—again totter- 
ing on a little—and again stopping; and at every 
step, and every pause, hearing the death-cry grow 
nearer and louder.” 

One more comparison, and we have exhausted 
Shakspere’s description :— 


“ By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still ; 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low, never reliew’d by any.” 


Here, then, be it observed, are not only the same 
objects, the same accidents, the same movement, in 
each description, but the very words employed to con- 
vey the scene to the mind are often the same in each. 
It would be easy to say that Mr. Ayton copied Shak- 
spere. We believe he did not. There is a sturdy 
ingenuousness about his writings which would have 
led him to notice the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ if he had 
had itin hismind. Shakspere and he had each looked 
minutely and practically upon the same scene; and 
the wonder is, not that Shakspere was an accurate 
describer, but that in him the accurate is so thoroughly 
— with the poetical, that it is one and the same 
ife. 

Shakspere, in his earliest poem, could not forbear 
showing the deep sympathy for suffering which be- 
longs to the real poet. “Poor Wat” makes us hate 
all sports which inflict pain upon the lower animals, 
making their agonies our amusements. Never was 
this holy feeling more earnestly displayed than in 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Hart-leap Well;’ which is “a small 
spring of water, about five miles from Richmond in 

orkshire, and near the side of the road that leads 
from Richmond to Aekrig. Its name is derived from 
a remarkable Chace.” 


“ Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
This chace it looks not like an earthly chace ; 
Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 


The poor hart toils along the mountain side; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the knight beholds bim lying dead. 


Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog nor man, nor boy : 

He neither crack’d his whip nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 
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Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter lean’d, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat, 
Weak as a Jamb the hour that it is yean’d, 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 
Upon his side the hart was lying stretch’d ; 
His nostril touch’d a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath had fetch'd 
“The waters of the spring were trembling yet. 


And now, too happy for re or rest, 
(Never had living man co joyful lot!) 
Sir Walter walk’d all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed, and gazed upon that darling spot. 
And climbing up the hill—(it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes: 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies.’ ” 


To commemorate the wondrous Jeap of the gallant 
stag, Sir Walter raised three pillars where the turf was 
grazed by the stag’s hoofs, and he built a pleasure- 
house, and planted a bower, and made a cup of stone 
for the fountain. 


= * ae ao * 


“ I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired, 
Came up the hollow :—him did I accost, 
And what this place might be I then inquired, 


The shepherd stopp'd, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed, 
* A jolly place,’ said he, ‘in times of old! 
But something ails it now; the spot is curs’d, 


You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms— 

These Were the bower: and bere a mansion stood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms, 


The arbour does its own condition tell; 
You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great lodge! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 


There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And often times, when all are fast asleep, 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


Some say that here a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood: but, for my part, 
I've guess’d, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy hart. 


What thoughts must through the creature's brain have past! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at this last ; 
O master! it has been a cruel leap. 


For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his deathbed near the well. 


Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lull'd by this fountain in the summer-tide; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 

When he had wander’d from his mother’s side, 


In April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing. 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 


Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 
So will it be, as I have often said, 
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‘ Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed aud mine: 
This beast not unobserved by nature fell ; 
His death was mourn’d by sympathy divine, 


The Being that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom te loves, 


The Pleasure-house is dust :—behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom, 


She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known; 
But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown 


One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
W orDsworTH, 


ss” 


When the falcon chases the partridge, we see the 
effect of natural instinct. We suppose the justifica- 
tion of the Game Laws, which impede agricultural 
improvement, waste the crops which should feed the 
poor, and convert thousands of Jabourers into vagabonds 
and felons, must rest upon the necessity for indulging 
the same natural instinct by the high-born, the rich, 
and the educated. 








LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—No. II. 


Every one who has visited a gallery of paintings by 
the old masters, and a collection of works by living or 
recently deceased painters, must have noticed the great 
difference there is between their landscapes. And this 
is perhaps most strikingly apparent in comparing the 
landscapes of English painters with those of the great 
Italian masters. Now in judging of each, it is import- 
ant to bear in mind, that difference does not neces- 
sarily imply inferiority; although it is a very common 
error to account the one of little.value because the 
other seems of much. Some there are who can see no 
excellence in a modern work, but as it repeats or 
reflects an excellency in an ancient work; and one of 
our greatest authorities on art has counselled the artist, 
when setting about the composition of a picture, to con- 
sider how one of the great men of old would have com- 
posed it, and to endeavour to fashion his in a similar 
mauner. A most unsatisfactory mode, and one that will 
assuredly prevent eminent success; since he who 
moulds his thoughts after a pattern of another's devis- 
ing, will never be himself an original; at best he 
must be content with obtaining the praises of the 


aims at the second prize is not likely to gain the first. 
The other side of the mistake is less commonly dis- 
played, but it is occasionally seen, and there is some 
reason to apprehend that it will be more frequently 
shown. Some able men have sprung up of late who 
are zealously endeavouring to convince others that the 
painters who have been for the Jast two hundred years 
looked up to as the standard, were, in fact, but very 
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named alongside of our living geniuses. An author of 
this class, himself an excellent painter in his particular 
style, has undertaken to show how the landscapes of 
Claude might have been much better, and more effec- 
tive, if he had only understood the latest rules of com- 
position. He has accordingly altered and amended 
some of them in accordance with those rules, and has 
succeeded to his satisfaction. They display all the 
contrast, and variety, and effect he aimed at, but that 
sentient which is the living spirit of all Claude’s 
landscapes has escaped in the handling. So it must 
ever be when it is attempted to alter or remodel a 
genuine work of mind. The style of an artist, as of a 
poet, if he be not a mere imitator, is a part of himself, 
and cannot be changed without injury. 

There is no need that we should confine our regard 
to any particular school of artists. Nor is it any proof 
of asound judgment or a refined taste to doso. He 
who has arrived at the highest point of taste will 
assuredly have the widest range of sympathies ; and in 
landscape where is the limit to excellence, when the 
whole external world of nature, in all its ever-varying 
aspects, lies open to the ken of the artist—ever ready 
to be wrought into new combinations as by his mental 
eye they shall be conceived? The student of art who 
does not seek to understand the characteristic prin- 
ciples of the leading painters of al] schools, but sets up 
in his mind a particular ideal by which he tests them 
all, will certainly defraud himself of much enjoyment, 
and at last only obtain an imperfect conception of the 
true purpose and power of art. 

Landscape painting, largely as it is now practised in 
England, is of comparatively recent date here. Por- 
trait painting had been long patronized before land- 
scape was even thought of. A high state of cultivation 
seems indeed almost necessary before landscape paint- 
ing can be successfully practised or properly appre- 
ciated. We might apply to it what Bacon says of 
gardening: “A man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” When landscapes became com- 
mon in England, they were for a long time the most 
uncouth topographical views. In the days of Hogarth, 
and till] Gainsborough taught a freer mode, the land- 
scapes of the English painters were either extremely 
formal and tasteless, or of an affected, unnatural, and, 
as it was called, classic style. Nature was but seldom 
referred to, and never trusted. - The painters most in 
vogue made up their pictures of scraps pilfered from 
the Italian masters, and whatever the place represented, 
the colour and manner of the picture were the same. 
Some of the painters of this eclectic school were men 
of talent, such, for instance, as Barret, and Smith, and 
Wright ; but if they possessed any original power, they 
were careful never to exhibit it. That abandon so 
remarkable in the Jandscapes of some of the Dutch 
ponies, and which makes them seem the product of a 

ind of instinct, we never catch a glimpse of in the 
frigid works of our countrymen. AI! was done by 
rule. We do not wonder at a youthful pupil of one of 
them asking if “a landscape could be made without 
a large tree in one corner, and a small one in the 
other.”* 


* But the portrait-painters were very little advanced in this 
respect, Hudson, the teacher of Reynolds, had but one position 
for all his male portraits—the hand in the waistcoat, and the 
hat under the arm. And an odd story is tald of Reynolds at the 
outset of his career. Having to paint the likeness of a gentleman 
who insisted om his hat being placed where he was used to carry 
it—upon his head, Reynolds demurred at so unusual a demand, 
but his employer was resolute, and he was forced to comply. 
The portrait was painted accordingly with the hat on its wearer's 
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This rigid adherence to a few conventional laws, 
which saved all expense of thought, lasted long after 
the introduction of a truer and a better feeling for na- 
ture. We have before us a costly and sumptuous work 
published in folio by the Boydells in 1794, in which 
are about eighty sheets landscapes by a royal aca- 
demician, every one of which has the foreground 
thrown into deep shadow, another favourite conven- 
tional usage, like that of the two trees, but even more 
invariably adhered to. , 

So long as men suffered their powers to be con- 
trolled by such fetters, or were content to avoid the 
labour of thought and of research by a mere feeble 
imitation of the works of their greater predecessors, it 
was impossible that art should be other than in a 
sickly state. It is to Gainsborough that the credit is 
due of a bold return to the study of nature. With him 
the love of landscape was a passion. He pursued it 
with ardour in his earliest youth; it was the business 
and the enjoyment of his life; and the last words he 
uttered had reference to it. Untrammelled by autho- 
rity, he found a way for himself, and though his pic- 
tures fell far short of the highest excellence, they are 
all of them honest manly delineations of their several 
objects. Nothing can exceed the homely rustic grace 
of some of his earlier works ; in his latter may be traced 
the influence of his academic associations. Wilson 
aimed higher than Gainsborough, and was to a certain 
extent successful, but his works are less original, and 
he is altogether Jess English in style and feeling. 

The present race of Jandscape painters in England 
owe very much to the painters in water-colours of the 
last generation. - The influence of the practice of 
water-colour painting, and especially of sketching in 
water-colours in the open air, has been very striking, 
and to it is unquestionably owing that broad day-light 
look so characteristic of the English school. What we 
mean may be seen in the landscapes of Stanfield, which 
may indeed be taken as the most perfect representatives 
of the English school; showing, along with a pretty 
close adherence to the conventions of the studio, the 
most exact and careful fidelity of imitation, the result 
of an original and devoted study of nature. If we were 
asked in what consisted the peculiar merits of our 
present school of landscape painters, we should say in 
the zealous yet independent study of nature, by which 
all of the best of them are marked. And such a num- 
ber of devoted students must be corrective of each 
others’ faults and misconceptions. The most diligent 
cannot search out all for himself. With all the assist- 
ance he can obtain, he will find that art is long and 
life short. But so many and so various as are the 
labourers here, we ought to reckon on the attainment 
of a very high degree of excellence. A school in 
which men of so great yet so different powers and 
mental characters as Turner and Constable, Roberts, 
Creswick, and Stanfield, are contemporaries, ought not 
to sink, as most schools have, into feebleness and life- 
less imitation. We are fairly entitled to expect a 
painter who, availing himself of the accumulated ex- 
perience of al] these, shall surpass any one of them. 

But we must break off. Our object in these desul- 
tory remarks has been to remind the reader that a 
landscape is not a mere camera-like representation of 
a scene, or a display of manual skill; but is a work of 
art, which addresses itself to the mind, as well as to the 
eye, and is to be valued in proportion to the mental power 
exhibited in its production; and that consequently the 
study of landscape deserves and will repay the labour 
that may be bestowed upon it. Nor need any one be 
discouraged from the study ; for although at the outset 


vered, to the amazement of all parties, another hat, in the old 
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our knowledge of nature be not very extensive, nor 
our acquaintance with the principles of art very pro- 
found, yet by keeping our wants in remembrance, and 
not settling down on the modicum of knowledge we 

but readily embracing all o nities of en- 
larging our information and experience, we shall be 
continually making fresh acquisitions, and continually 
becoming more and more ble of enjoying and in- 
telligently estimating some of the most beautiful of the 
productions of the human mind. 


The Love of Natural Oljects.—I donot know that any single 
class of objects in nature has acted so strongly upon my sense 
of the beautiful—or perhaps I should say of the sublime—as 
mountains. For to me 

* High mountains were.a feeling,” 

from the time that I first gazed the glory of the Grenada 
mountains, as the sun cast his setting beams upon their tops, to 
that in which I caught the Titanic shadow of Hina in the horizon, 
or spent my days among the glories of the Caucasus, or wondered 
at the cloudy ring of Demayend, or mused day by day upon the 
dread magnificence of Ararat. An exquisitely keen perception 
of the beautiful in trees was of somewhat later development, as 
my native place, which I did not quit till I was about twenty 
years of age, being by the sea-side, was not favourable to the 
growth of oaks, and had nothing to boast of beyond a few rows 
of good elms. afterwards, the i oaks and other 
trees of the interior called inte full activity that perception of 
beauty in trees which afterwards ministered greatly to my en- 
joyment as I travelled among the endless fir-woods of northern 
Europe, and the magnificent plane-trees of Media, and dwelt 
amidst the splendid palm-groves of the Tigris. Since then I 
have seldom enjoyed serenity of mind in any house from which 
a view of some tree or trees could not be commanded. Even 
in the environs of London—whrich are really beautifully wooded, 
whatever country folks may think to the contrary—I have man- 
aged to secure this object; and in my present country retreat, in 
a well-wooded district, and within reach of many fine old trees, 
my heart is fully satisfied. In all cases, my study has been 
chosen more with reference to this taste than to any other cir- 
cumstance. In any house which it has been my lot to oceupy, 
[ have not sought or cared for the room that might be in itself 
the most convenient, but the one from the window of which my 
view might, with the least effort, rest upon trees, whenever the 
eyes were raised from the book I read, or from the paper on 
which I wrote. In all cases even the stillness of a tree has been 
pleasing to me; and the life of a tree—the waving of its body 
m the wind, or the vibration of its leaves and branchlets in the 
breeze—bas a positive enjoyment, a gentle excitement, 
under which I could have rested for hours. This strong feeling 
has enabled me to understand, better than I otherwise might, 
the curious and often beautiful superstitions and idolatries which 
were associated with trees in the ancient times; and I have un- 
derstood, better than A£lian, the class of associations which may 
have induced the Persian king to present the glorious plane near 
Sardis with costly gifts, and to deck it with the ornaments of a 
bride. It is by this keen preception of the seducements of grove- 
worship, that one is able to understand and illustrate the many 
cautions against it which the Holy Scriptures contain. Under 
the influence of such im ions, I find it very difficult by any 
effort of reason to cute Go regret and indignation with which 
I regard the destruction of a tree, ially if it be one of which 
I had any previous knowledge.— Lost Senses: Deafness. 


iculture of the Anglo-Sarons.—The chief occupation of 
the lo-Saxons was the rearing of cattle, for which nature 
seems to have especially designed the . Both the hilly 
west and the flat eastern parts of England are particularly fitted 
for this ; while the north-western elevation of the strata 
secures to its slopes and plains the enlivening beams of the 
morning sun. anand + te 
over its surface in the rich fertility of its fields, the vivid green 
of which continues a never-perishing ornament. Every hus- 
bandman (gebiir) received, on being settled on the land of his 
hlaford, seven sown acres on his yard of land, two oxen, a cow, 
and six sheep. The cattle of the villeins was driven with that 
of the lords to graze on the common pasture. The milk, in- 
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pases enti of « rtation, which the skilful artisans of the 
etherlands and the Rhenish countries sent back to us in the 
form of woollen manufactures. Leather was used, not only for 
shoes and breeches, but also for gloves, which even those in the 
hurnblest class were in the habit of wearing. No branch of rural 
economy was more sedulously followed than the rearing of 
swine ; which, in all parts where the old oak and beech woods 
were still undecayed, yielded te the swineherds a profitable 
occupation. Besides these swineherds, who attended to the herds 
of the lord (whte-swan), there was another class (gafol-swan) ; 
each of whom paid a yearly rent of ten swine and five pigs, re- 
serving all above this number for himself; but was bound to 
keep a horse for the service of the lord. The rearing of bees was 
also a branch of industry, The condition of the bee-master (beo- 
ceorl) was nearly similar to that of the swineherd ; and, like 
him, he sometimes a free property. Many horses were 
bred, every maa being obliged to have two to his plough: hence 
it is not ising the pirates of the north were soon able 
to transform ves into cavalry, after their landing on the 
coast. Horses also to have been an article of exportation, 
from the Jaw of ASthelstan, by whieh it is forbidden to send 
them beyond sea. Agriculture seems to have been adequate to 
wants of the people, as we find no mention either of the ex- 
or import of grain ; and of famine, and its attendant, dis- 
less is recorded. amoung the Anglo-Saxons than other con- 
porary nations, William of Poitiers calls England a store- 
of Ceres, from its t abundance of corn in the time of 
last Edward. The law enjoined, that of all the larger 
possessions, the greater part should be kept in cultivation. 
eral kinds of grain, viz. rye, barley, wheat, and oats, 
were grown. The great cultivation of the last leads to the su 

ition, that, as in Scotland at the present day, it was made 
into cakes for food, whence its Anglo-Saxon name of “ ata.”— 
Lappenberg’s History of England. 

Ceylonese Canoes.—The hull or body of the Ceylonese canoe 
is formed, like that of Robinson Crusoe’s, out of the trunk of a 
single tree, wrought in its middle part into a perfectly smooth 
cylinder, but slightly flattened and turned up at both ends, 
which are made,exactly alike. It is hollowed out in the usual 
way, but not cut so much open at top as we see in other canoes, 
for considerably more than half of the outside part of the cylinder 
or barrel is left entire, with only a narrow slit, eight or ten inches 
wide, above. Ifsuch a vessel were placed in the water it would 
possess very little stability, even when not loaded with any weight 
on its upper edges. But there is built upen it a set of wooden 
upper works, in the shape of a long trough, extending from end 
to end ; and the top-heaviness of this addition to the hull would 
instantly overturn the vessel, unless some device were applied to 
preserve its upright position. This purpose is accomplished by 
means of an out-rigger on one side, consisting of two curved poles, 
or slender but tough spars, laid across the canoe at right angles 
to its length, and extending to the distance of twelve, fifteen, or 
even twenty feet, where they join a small log of buoyant wood, 
about half as long as the canoe, and lying parallel to it, with 
both its ends turned up like the toe of a slipper, to prevent its 
dipping into the waves. The inner ends of these transverse 
poles are securely bound by thongs to the raised gunwales of the 
canoe. The out-rigger—which, it may be useful to bear in 
mind, is always kept to windward—acting by its weight at the 
end of so long a lever, prevents the vessel from turning over by 
the pressure of the sail ; or, should the wind shift suddenly, so as to 
bring the sail a-back, the buoyancy of the floating log would pre- 
vent the canoe from upsetting on that side by retaining the out- 
rigger horizontal. So far the ordinary purpose of ar out-rigger is 
answered ; but there are other ingenious things about these most 
graceful of all boats which seem worthy of the attention of pro- 
fessional men. The mast, which is very taunt, or lofty, supports a 
lug-sail of immense size, and is stepped exactly in midships, that 
is, at the same distance from both ends of the canoe. The yard, 
also, is slung precisely in the middle; and while the tack of the 
sail is tnade fax at one extremity of the hull, the opposite corner, or 
clew, to which the sheet is attached, hauls aft to the other end. 
Shrouds extend from the mast-head to the gunwale of the canoe ; 
besides which, slender backstays are carried to the extremity of 
the out-rigger ; and these ropes, by reason of their great spread, 
give such powerful support to the mast, though loaded with a 
prodigious sail, that a very slender spar is sufficient. If I am 
not mistaken, some of these canoes are fitted with two slender 
masts, between which the sail is triced up without a yard.— 
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